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Family  violence  course  includes  police, 
prosecutors  and  corrections 


by  Gloria  Ohrt 


For  the  first  time  ever,  police, 
prosecutors  and  corrections’ 
staff  joined  together  to  learn 
about  family  violence  at  a course 
held  November  21-23,  1994,  at  the 
Alberta  Justice  Staff  College.  By 
combining  the  experience  of  three 
divisions  of  Alberta  Justice,  the 
course  delivered  some  powerful  and 
innovative  ideas  which  promote 
solutions  to  the  long-term  prevention 
of  family  violence.  Over  forty  people 
attended  the  ground-breaking  course. 
(See  page  four  for  the  class  photo.) 

“In  order  to  combat  family  violence, 
all  aspects  of  the  justice  system  must 
work  together,”  said  Neil  McCrank, 
Q.C.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Alberta, 


in  his  address  to  course  participants. 
“The  Justice  Department  has  under- 
taken some  significant  steps  covering 
specific  areas  which  include  enforce- 
ment, police  education,  victim  sup- 
port, public  awareness  and  research.” 

Course  participants  agreed  that 
including  police,  prosecutors  and 
corrections  in  one  course  is  a good 
idea.  “I  found  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  matters  and  personal 
experiences  with  the  Crown  prosecu- 
tors and  police  members  very 
informative.  I can  see  how  important 
it  is  to  have  cooperation  among  the 
components  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,”  said  one  participant. 
“Understanding  how  everything  fits 
together  reinforced  my  whole 
perspective  of  how  the  community 
needs  to  respond  to  this  problem,” 
said  another. 

The  course,  known  as  Train  the 
Trainers,  was  designed  by  the 
Training  Development  Team  (Public 
Security’s  Gloria  Ohrt,  Criminal 
Justice’s  Peter  Teasdale  and  Correc- 
tional Services’  Cathy  Scott).  Using 
the  Mountain  and  Beyond  interdisci- 
plinary training  program  as  the 
focus,  topics  included:  the  history  of 
government  involvement,  survivors 
of  domestic  violence,  dynamics  of 
family  violence,  interviewing 
techniques,  police  intervention, 
involvement  with  shelters,  court 
preparation,  correctional  services 
intervention,  Aboriginal  issues  and 
immigrant  perspectives  on  family 
violence. 


Special  presentations  were  made  by 
Staff  Sergeant  Dave  Bell  and  Det. 
Colin  Milton  of  the  Edmonton  Police 
Service,  Calgary’s  Assistant  Chief 
Crown  Prosecutor  Beth  Hughes,  and 
Dave  Shirley  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices. Other  short  presentations  were 
made  by  course  participants  who 
shared  initiatives  occurring  at  the 
community  level. 

The  Minister  of  Justice,  Brian  Evans, 
Q.C.,  who  gave  the  course’s  closing 
remarks,  said  that  unity  among  the 
three  divisions  is  essential  when 
dealing  with  family  violence.  “By 
coming  together  and  exchanging 
ideas  and  thoughts  on  this  very 
critical  issue,  we  show  our  commit- 
ment and  our  strong  will  to  join 
together,  into  partnerships,  to  develop 
a criminal  justice  system  that  is 
consistent  and  effective .”♦♦♦ 


New  Name , 

New  Look 

Welcome  to  On  the  Record, 
Alberta  Justice’s  family 
violence  newsletter.  We 
hope  you  like  the  new  name 
and  distinctive  design  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  you 
to  identify  our  newsletter 
when  you  receive  it.  Expect 
issues  twice  a year  in  winter 
and  summer.  ♦♦♦ 


Alberta’s  Appeal  Court  won’t  tolerate 
wife  abuse 

by  Karen  Sigurdson  The  Ollenberger’ s troubles  began 

after  twelve  years  of  marriage  when 
Alberta’s  Court  of  Appeal  sent  a he  suspected  her  of  having  an  affair, 
clear  message  to  abusers  in  During  a trial  separation, 

February  1 994,  when  it  increased  Ollenberger  viciously  attacked  his 

Rodney  Ollenberger ’s  sentence  for  wife  with  a butcher  knife  as  she 

attacking  his  wife.  Justice  J.  A.  approached  her  front  door. 

Hetherington  extended 

Ollenberger ’s  sentence  to  four  The  trial  judge  considered 

years  following  a Crown  appeal,  Ollenberger’s  previous  good  charac- 
ter and  decided  that  two  years  less  a 

Ollenberger  originally  got  two  day  was  the  right  sentence  to  help 

years  less  a day  because  the  trial  preserve  his  family.  Justice 
judge  said  the  sentence  should  Hetherington  said  that  sentence  was 

balance  the  need  to  deter  family  a mistake, 
violence  with  the  need  to  preserve 

families.  (The  Ollenbergers  “In  my  view,  it  is  as  necessary  to 

reconciled  following  the  attack.)  deter  isolated  instances  of  “wife 

The  Appeal  Court  disagreed  beating”  as  it  is  to  deter  repeated 

because  deterrence  is  far  more  instances  ” she  wrote  in  her  judg- 

important  than  family  preservation  ment.  “This  case  illustrates  how 
in  sentencing.  much  damage  can  be  done  in  a 

single  assault.  In  addition,  a sentenc- 

“The  message  which  this  Court  ing  judge  faced  with  a first  assault 

wishes  to  send  out,  however,  is  that  has  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it 
domestic  violence  is  a serious  pro-  will  be  an  isolated  incident,  or 
blem  and  that  it  will  not  be  toler-  whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  first 

ated  by  this  Court,”  wrote  Justice  of  many.  I can  think  of  no  reason 

Hetherington  in  her  appeal  judg-  why  the  Courts  should  wait  until  a 

ment.  “We  are  prepared  to  do  wife  or  companion  has  been  repeat- 

everything  within  our  power  to  edly  assaulted  to  move  to  deterrent 

help  society  deal  with  this  social  sentencing.”  +♦♦ 
problem.” 
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Spousal  violence  an  EPS  priority 


by  A.  Buerger 

Spousal  violence  adversely 
affects  all  aspects  of  society. 
Violence  in  the  home  is  the 
leading  cause  of  injury  to  women. 
Children  who  grow  up  witnessing 
violence  are  affected  for  life.  Unless 
abusers  are  held  accountable  for  their 
actions,  they  continue  to  commit  acts 
of  violence  and  intimidation.  For 
these  reasons,  the  Edmonton  Police 
Service  (EPS)  is  committed  to 
providing  the  best  possible  response 
to  spousal  violence. 

We,  as  police,  urge  people  to  call  us 
when  they  have  a problem.  For 
spousal  violence  victims,  making  that 
call  can  be  extremely  difficult, 
complicated  by  feelings  of  low  self- 
worth,  shame,  fear  and  guilt.  Calling 
police  can  dramatically  change  their 
lives,  resulting  in  loss  of  family, 
home  and  income. 

Studies  have  shown  these  victims  are 
assaulted  an  average  of  35  times 
before  they  contact  police.  Therefore, 
each  reported  case  must  be  seen  as  an 
opportunity  to  solve  a serious 
problem.  Spousal  violence  calls 
should  result  in  quick  police  re- 
sponse. It  is  inappropriate  to  direct 
victims  to  a community  station  to 
report.  They  often  don’t  have  the 
freedom  to  leave  the  home  alone  and 
many  have  small  children  to  consider. 

When  a victim  chooses  to  take  refuge 
in  a police  facility,  it’s  important  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  her 
decision.  It  is  inappropriate  to  send 
her  home  to  wait  for  police  in  a 
delayed  response.  Would  we  send 
other  assault  victims  to  the  suspect’s 
home  to  wait  for  police?  In  cases  of 
spousal  violence,  we  have  done  just 
that. 

Investigating  spousal  violence  cases 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  patrol 
divisions.  Members  are  reminded  of 
our  charging  policy.  When  sufficient 
evidence  is  present,  a charge  will  be 
laid.  The  policy  takes  the  responsibil- 
ity for  charging  away  from  the 


victim.  Asking  the  victim  to  decide 
whether  to  charge  her  spouse  places 
her  in  a dilemma.  She  may  feel  a 
greater  danger  if  she  proceeds  and 
often  she  will  choose  not  to  because 
of  her  fear  of  reprisal.  She  may  stay 
in  the  situation  because  of  that  fear 
and  remain  vulnerable  to  further 
assaults.  It’s  common  for  victims  to 
tell  police  they  don’t  want  the  abuser 
charged  while  secretly  hoping 
charges  will  be  laid. 

The  Edmonton  Police  Service  is 
currently  using  family  violence 
follow-up  teams  to  check  up  on 
completed  spousal  violence  cases. 
The  teams  work  primarily  with 
victims  because  abusers  are  often 
told  by  their  lawyers  not  to  partici- 
pate. Work  is  geared  to  the  individual 
needs  of  the  victim.  Some  victims 
just  need  information.  Others  need 
detailed  safety  strategies  or  assistance 
to  obtain  services  through  govern- 
ment, private  and  nonprofit  agencies. 

Spousal  violence  will  continue  to  be 
a high  priority  for  the  Edmonton 
Police  Service.  The  negative  impact 
it  has  on  the  community  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Police  are  encouraged  to 
give  this  issue  the  high  level  of 
attention  it  deserves. 


(Reprinted  from  By  the  Way,  a 
publication  for  Edmonton  Police 
Service  employees.  A.  Buerger  is 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Edmonton  Police 
Services’  Operations  Bureau.)  ♦♦♦ 


Women’s 
shelters  work 
with  probation 
officers 

by  Valerie  Price 

Probation  managers  and 

directors  of  women’s  shelters 
met  in  Edmonton  recently  to 
investigate  how  they  can  collaborate 
more  in  the  area  of  domestic 
violence.  Alberta  Justice’s  Probation 
Officer  Training  Project  already 
works  with  the  Calgary  Women’s 
Emergency  Shelter  and  more 
linkages  between  shelters  and 
Community  Corrections  are  being 
considered. 

A key  part  of  the  project  that  works 
with  male  batterers  includes  a 
partner  contact  component.  Correc- 
tions' volunteers  and  shelter  staff 
contact  the  assaulted  female  partners 
of  males  in  the  batterer's  group  to 
assess  the  women’s  safety  and  offer 
them  support  and  referrals. 

A training  conference  for  Alberta 
probation  officers  interested  in 
learning  more  about  working  with 
local  women’s  shelters  will  be  held 
May  1,  2 and  3,  1995,  in  Edmonton. 
Please  contact  Valerie  Price  or 
Karen  Walroth  at  the  Calgary  Intake 
Office,  telephone:  (403)  297-6481  if 
you’re  interested  in  attending  this 
training. 

(Valerie  Price  is  a social  worker  and 
the  program  consultant  for  the 
Probation  Officer  Training 
Project .)♦♦♦ 


1995  ALBERTA  CRIME  PREVENTION  WEEK 

Crime 

Prevention 

It's  Everybody's  Business 
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Who  came  to  the 
course? 


There  were  43  people  at  the  criminal  justice 
family  violence  course.  They  were  as  follows 
(see  photograph  bottom  right): 

Karen  Walroth  (Calgary  South  Community 
Corrections),  Chimene  Lo  (Edmonton  Remand 
Centre),  Nadine  E.  Meikle  (Edmonton  Young 
Offender  Centre),  Ken  Miller  (Grande  Cache 
Correctional  Centre),  Margaret  Shier  (Fort 
Saskatchewan  Correctional  Centre),  Connie 
Leonard  (Edmonton  Remand  Centre),  Albert 
Cardinal  (Edmonton  Remand  Centre ),  Cst. 
Robert  Brown  (Lacombe  Police  Service),  Paul 
Duteau  (Edmonton  South  Adult  Probation), 
Moji  Taiwo  ( Calgary  Young  Offender  Centre), 
Darryl  G.  Derouin  (RCMP  Red  Deer  City), 

Sgt.  Wayne  Dunbar  ( Calgary  Police  Service), 
Sgt.  David  Stamp  ( Calgary  Police  Service), 
Julie  McFarlane  Smith  (RCMP  Westlock), 
Susan  Pirs  (Calgary  Correctional  Centre), 

Cst.  D.  Freeman  Sweazey  (RCMP  Rocky 
Mountain  House),  Cst.  Cindy  Betz  (RCMP 
Fort  McMurray),  Cpl.  Dave  Asp  (RCMP 
Sherwood  Park),  Cpl.  Mike  Stewart  (RCMP 
Peace  River  Sub-Division),  Cst.  Geoff  McKay 
(RCMP  St.  Albert),  Cpl.  Carman  McKnight 
(RCMP  Calgary  Sub-Division),  Cpl.  Steve 
Harrington  (RCMP  Bonnyville),  Cst.  Allan 
Grant  Davis  (Edmonton  Police  Service),  Det. 
Jeffry  Allen  Wilks  (Edmonton  Police  Service), 
Trudy  Caisse  (Crown  Prosecutor,  St.  Paul), 

Cst.  Dellrae  Sharpe  (Medicine  Hat  Police), 

Jim  Jacques  ( Chief  Crown  Prosecutor,  Ft. 
McMurray),  John  Higgerty  (Chief  Crown 
Prosecutor,  Hinton),  Jim  Langston,  Q.C. 

( Chief  Crown  Prosecutor,  Lethbridge) , Tom 
Umscheid  ( Crown  Prosecutor,  Vegreville), 

Anne  Brown  (Crown  Prosecutor,  Calgary), 
Dave  Marriott  (Assistant  Chief  Crown 
Prosecutor,  Wetaskiwin)  , Dave  Shirley 
(Lethbridge  Community  Corrections),  Walter 
J.  Devenz  ( Crown  Prosecutor,  Peace  River), 
Dorothy  Smith  (Crown  Prosecutor,  Medicine 
Hat),  Susan  Richardson  ( Crown  Prosecutor, 
Edmonton),  Cst.  Karen  Hilland  (RCMP  Stony 
Plain),  W.Rod  Scout  (Siksika  Nation  Police 
Service),  Peter  Teasdale  (Training  Team 
Member,  Alberta  Justice),  Gloria  Ohrt 
(Training  Team  Member,  Alberta  Justice), 
Cathy  Scott  (Training  Team  Member,  Alberta 
Justice),  Janet  Pavlic  (Training  Facilitator, 
Office  for  the  Prevention  of  Family  Violence), 
Brenda  Robinson  (Training  Facilitator, 

Robcan  Consulting). 


Family  violence  big  part  of  police  work 

by  Cst.  Mike  Weightman 

Since  joining  the  RCMP  in  1977, 1 have  been  stationed  in  Andrew,  Red 
Deer  and  Stony  Plain.  Family  violence  has  been  a bigger  part  of  policing 
than  I expected.  The  degree  of  violence  has  also  been  greater  than  I 
anticipated. 

Prior  to  transferring  into  the  community  policing  office  in  Stony  Plain,  I spent 
16  years  as  a detachment  investigator  - the  front-line  guy  at  domestic  disputes. 
Many  of  these  became  physical  confrontations  and  some  became  armed 
confrontations. 

All  the  while,  I have  been  a member  of  the  RCMP  Emergency  Response  Team 
(ERT)  - eight  years  in  Red  Deer  and  six  in  Edmonton.  These  two  teams  are 
recognized  as  the  busiest  in  Canada.  To  date,  I have  responded  to  about  200 
calls.  Many  of  these  developed  as  a result  of  family  violence  and  turned  into 
hostage  rescues  or  situations  involving  armed  and  barricaded  persons. 

As  an  ERT  marksman,  it  is  commonplace  to  be  in  a hidden  location  looking 
through  your  rifle  scope  with  the  crosshairs  on  the  perpetrator,  while  negotia- 
tions take  place.  At  one  call  I attended,  the  perpetrator  only  afforded  me  a head 
shot  at  150  metres,  as  he  held  his  hostage  tight  to  his  body  with  a large  knife 
pressed  against  her  throat.  Another  superb  job  of  our  negotiators  ended  the 
situation  successfully  without  injuries. 

Not  all  calls  have  a happy  ending.  While  in  a similar  position,  hidden  in  some 
foliage,  my  rifle  trained  at  the  back  door  and  windows  of  Kitty  Schmidt’s 
home  in  Fort  Saskatchewan,  I waited  for  a sight  picture  of  Dean  Cyr  in  my 
scope.  He  didn’t  appear.  He  had  already  killed  his  prey  and  himself. 

These  are  only  two  of  many  on  the  long  list  of  family  violence  tragedies  I have 
attended,  and  I know  there  will  be  more  in  the  future.  This  gives  me  the  fuel  I 
need  to  work  so  hard  on  family  violence  initiatives  within  the  Stony  Plain 
RCMP  detachment  areas.  These  initiatives  have  been  developed  through  the 
cooperation  of  an  interagency  group.  The  goal  - to  have  a safer  and  healthier 
community.  ♦♦♦ 


....... 
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Turning  Points  volunteers  win  award 


Federal  report 
released 


The  federal  Department  of  Justice 
released  the  report  Family  Vio- 
lence - Lessons  Learned  Through 
Project  Development  in  November 
1994.  The  report  analyzes  projects 
conducted  on  family  violence 
issues  according  to  program 
priorities,  types  of  projects,  target 
groups  and  funding  partners.  It 
includes  a short  summary  of  each 
project  as  well  as  an  analysis  of 
the  knowledge  obtained  from 
these  projects,  categorized  under 
seven  areas: 


• Sensitizing  Justice  Personnel  to 
Family  Violence  Issues 


Turning  Points  volunteers  are  named  1994  volunteers  of  the  year.  From  left  to  right: 

Lynne  Fowler,  Jean  Sagon,  Sharron  Nelson,  Violet  Kalynchuk,  Shiela  King,  Darren  Rowat, 
Cst.  Mike  Weightman. 


The  Town  of  Stony  Plain  named  the  Turning  Points'  volunteers  as  the  1994 
volunteer  group  of  the  year.  Turning  Points  is  a program  designed  to  reduce 
abuse  and  violence  in  relationships  through  education  and  treatment.  It  was 
developed  by  the  Parkland  Healthy  Families  Association  with  funding  from  an 
Alberta  Mental  Health  grant  and  community  donations.  Eight  twelve-week 
therapy  groups  were  completed  from  April  1993  to  December  1994.  Six  more 
groups  are  planned  for  1995.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  Turning  Points, 
contact  Lynne  Fowler  from  Stony  Plain  RCMP  Victim  Services, 
telephone:  (403)  963-71 12.  ❖ 


Interagency  group  works  in  Ft.  Sask. 


During  the  last  year,  the  interagency 
committee  hosted  a family  violence 
prevention  conference  and  a 
train-the-trainers  two-day  workshop. 
It  also  sponsored  The  Covenant 
Players , a drama  group  promoting 
family  violence  prevention.  The 
players  performed  a number  of  short 
skits  which  were  very  well  received 
at  eight  area  schools.  Due  to  this 
success,  the  players  were  also  invited 
to  perform  for  the  Pioneer  House 
Club  50  and  the  parent-teacher  night 
at  John  Paul  II  High  School. 


The  Fort  Saskatchewan  RCMP 
Detachment  has  had  real  success  as 
a member  of  an  interagency  group 


development  and  educational 
material  to  community  residents  and 


• Reinforcing  the  Criminality  of 
Family  Violence 

• Coordination  of  Justice  System 
Responses  with  Other  Systems 

• Charging  Policy  and  the  Pros- 
ecution of  Cases 

• Testifying  in  Court 

• Treatment  Programs  for  Men 
Who  Batter 

• Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 
Techniques 

Copies  of  Lessons  Learned  are 

available  from: 

Marc  B.  Fortin,  Director 

Project  Development  and 

Discretionary  Funds, 

Telephone:  (613)  957-9315.*> 


and  enthusiasm  of  our  committee 
put  everyone  in  a win-win  situation. 
By  pooling  our  resources  and 
working  together,  we  are  getting  an 
important  message  out  into  the 


'igii 


Our  group  is  now  planning  a second 
and  third  train-the-trainers  workshop 
on  family  violence  prevention. 
Working  together  is  the  only  way 
break  the  cycle  of  family  vio 


....... 
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Why  does 

by  Cathy  Van  Brunschot  and 
Karen  Sigurdson 

Police  and  the  Crown  don’t  need 
victims  to  press  charges  against 
their  spouses  when  family 
violence  happens.  They  can  press 
charges  based  on  their  investigations, 
taking  the  pressure  off  victims  to 
charge  their  loved  ones.  But  this 
often  puts  the  police  and  the  Crown 
in  the  awkward  position  of  opposing 
both  the  batterer  and  the  victim  if  the 
two  reconcile  following  the  assault. 

This  is  true  of  a recent  high  profile 
case  in  which  the  Crown  is  appealing 
an  acquittal.  The  Court  decided  the 
man  was  not  guilty  of  assaulting  his 
wife  because  he  was  too  drunk  to 
know  what  he  was  doing.  The  Crown 
disagreed  with  this  decision  and 
launched  an  appeal,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  victim  and  her  spouse. 

The  following  piece  written  by  Cathy 
Van  Brunschot  sheds  some  light  on 
why  women  stay  in  abusive  relation- 
ships. Van  Brunschot  wrote  this  while 
working  at  Odyssey  House,  a wom- 
en’s shelter  in  Grande  Prairie. 

“Have  you  seen  Sylvia  lately?” 

“Yah.  She  looks  awful!” 

“She  told  me  those  marks  were  from 
falling  off  a ladder.” 

“Yah,  right.  As  if  that  makes  any 
sense.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  way  he  treats 
her?  I don’t  know  why  she  puts  up 
with  it.” 

“Why  doesn’t  she  just  leave  him?” 

Sound  familiar?  With  the  media 
constantly  bombarding  us  with 
stories  of  women  who  have  been 
terrorized,  beaten,  or  murdered  by 
their  partners,  we  are  shocked  by  the 
violent  homes  in  which  many  women 
exist.  But  our  horror  for  their  plight  is 
often  quickly  replaced  with  the 
question:  Why  does  she  stay? 
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she  stay? 


Many  women  do  leave.  But  statistics 
show  that  women  are  battered  an 
average  of  35  times  before  they  get 
help.  Those  who  leave  return  an 
average  of  five  to  seven  times  before 
making  the  final  break. 

Social  scientists  point  to  the  fact  that 
women  often  have  no  resources  when 
they  leave.  They  may  have  few  job 
skills,  no  money  and  no  place  to  go. 
They  may  have  difficulty  getting  a 
job,  childcare,  or  a place  to  live.  They 
may  not  have  the  financial  resources 
to  successfully  see  assault  charges 
through  court.  Police,  lawyers  and 
judges  may  not  be  sympathetic  to 
their  situations.  And  the  headlines 
testify  that  women  are  often  most 
seriously  abused,  or  even  killed,  after 
they  have  left  the  relationship — when 
the  man  feels  shut  out  with  nothing 
left  to  lose. 

Although  we  can  understand  and 
accept  these  reasons,  we  struggle 
with  supporting  the  woman  who 
decides  to  stay  in  a violent  relation- 
ship. “/  would  never  put  up  with  that. 
I would  find  some  way  to  break  free? 
we  think.  What  is  it  that  keeps  a 
woman  in  a relationship  with  a man 
who  psychologically  terrorizes  her, 
keeps  her  a near  prisoner  in  her  own 
home,  and  brutally  beats  her? 

One  reason  she  stays  is  that  men  who 
batter  are  not  ogres.  Most  are  hard 
workers  and  good  providers.  They 
can  be  leaders  in  their  community. 
Many  are  charming,  romantic  and 
witty.  And  the  assaults  may  be 
followed  by  tears  and  horror  on  his 
part.  And  sincere  promises  that  it  will 
never  happen  again.  And  gifts.  And 
good  sex. 

But  the  battering  continues.  His  put- 
downs  get  worse  and  his  demands 
increase.  His  effort  to  control  her 
activities  and  her  responses 
strengthen  their  stranglehold.  His 
assaults  on  her  body  become  more 
brutal. 


When  she  can’t  take  it  any  longer, 
she  packs  up  the  kids  and  leaves.  But 
she  can’t  go  to  her  sister’s  because 
she  doesn’t  want  to  draw  her  into  the 
middle  of  things.  And  she  can’t  bear 
to  hear  “I  told  you  so,”  from  her 
mother.  So  she  goes  to  the  local 
women’s  shelter. 

At  first  there  is  relief  because  at  last 
she  is  safe.  She  does  not  have  to 
worry  about  what  will  happen  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  or  how  thick  the 
tension  will  be  at  breakfast.  But  the 
shelter  is  cramped  and  hot.  She,  her 
two  children  and  their  belongings  are 
jammed  into  one  small  room  with  a 
bunk-bed  and  cot.  The  woman  next 
door  has  a baby  who  cries  day 
and  night. 

The  shelter  staff  seem  supportive  and 
understanding.  But  every  time  she 
sits  down  with  one  of  them,  the 
phone  rings,  or  someone  knocks  on 
the  door,  or  the  helper  is  called  away. 

There  are  no  private  comers  to  sit 
and  think.  Or  cry. 

The  kids  miss  their  dad.  Her  pre- 
school daughter  doesn’t  understand 
why  their  dog  can’t  be  with  them. 

The  kids  want  their  toys  and  bikes. 
They  miss  their  neighbourhood 
friends.  Why  can’t  she  fix  things  with 
Dad,  so  they  can  go  home  again? 

He  calls  the  shelter  constantly  and 
leaves  her  messages.  Messages  about 
how  sorry  he  is — he  didn’t  realize  it 
was  that  bad.  Messages  about  how 
they’ll  get  some  marriage  counsel- 
ling— he’ll  do  anything — as  long  as 
she  comes  home  again. 

(cont'd  on  page  7) 
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(cont'd  from  page  6) 

So  she  goes  back.  But  soon  the  fights 
start,  little  by  little,  until  she  leaves 
again.  And  the  cycle  continues. 

It  continues  until  she  can  completely 
give  up  hope  that  the  relationship  will 
improve — until  she  can  cope  on  her 
own.  She  must  cope  with  the  label  of 
welfare  mom.  She  must  cope  with  her 
children’s  tears  about  things  they  can 
no  longer  have.  And  their  embarrass- 
ment at  not  having  a Dad.  And  their 
anger  at  her  for  splitting  up  the 
family. 

She  must  cope  with  cross-examina- 
tion by  lawyers,  social  workers  and 
prospective  landlords.  She  must  cope 
with  calls  from  teachers  concerned 
about  her  children’s  aggressive  and 
destructive  behaviour.  She  must  cope 
with  leaving  behind  all  that  she  has 
built  up  over  the  years  of  her  mar- 
riage— treasured  possessions, 
memories,  and  friends.  She  must 
cope  with  his  phone  calls,  messages 
and  threats  that  if  he  can’t  have  her, 
no  one  will. 

When  she  can  cope  with  all  this,  she 
will  leave  for  good. 


St.  Paul  follows 
up  on  family 
violence 

by  Trudy  Caisse 

After  learning  about 

Edmonton’s  follow-up  teams 
at  the  family  violence  course 
(see  cover  story  Family  violence 
course  includes  police,  prosecutors 
and  corrections),  St.  Paul  decided  to 
set  up  a team  of  its  own  to  handle 
cases  of  family  violence.  It  will 
operate  in  the  same  way  the  Edmon- 
ton follow-up  teams  do,  and  will  be 
based  on  recommendations  from  the 
1991  Edmonton  Mayor’s  Task  Force 
on  Safer  Cities. 


The  focus  will  involve  pooling  the 
resources  and  energies  of  police, 
social  workers,  victim  service  units, 
elders,  prosecutors  and  the  commu- 
nity to  work  with  victims  and 
perpetrators  of  family  violence.  St. 
Paul’s  team  will  include  an  experi- 
enced RCMP  member  and  social 
worker  who  will  provide  specialized 
and  prompt  follow-up  to  adult 
victims  and  perpetrators. 

The  team  will  involve  family  mem- 
bers and  legal  and  social  systems,  as 
well  as  other  community  resources  in 
solving  family  problems.  Individual- 
ized plans  of  action  will  be  devel- 
oped to  prevent  further  abuse,  ensure 
victim  safety  and  provide  both 
victims  and  perpetrators  with  the 
resources  they  need. 

St.  Paul’s  team  will  have  the  same 
objectives  that  were  established  for 
Edmonton’s  teams: 

• to  single  out  high-risk  partner  abuse 
cases  and  initiate  follow-up  contact; 

• to  provide  assessment  and  inter- 
vention, including  information, 
referrals  and  practical  support; 

• to  ensure  a climate  of  safety; 

• to  provide  a link  between  social 
services,  police  services  and  the 
community; 

• to  act  as  a resource  to  the  commu- 
nity on  family  violence; 

and 

• to  facilitate  increased  understand- 
ing, cooperation  and  coordination 
between  the  team,  collateral 
agencies  and  institutions,  and 
individuals  experiencing  family 
violence. 

As  the  former  Chief  Crown  Prosecu- 
tor of  Lethbridge  noted,  “Cops, 
courts  and  corrections  may  not  be  the 
most  efficient  way  to  deal  with 
family  violence.” 

(Trudy  Caisse  is  a Crown  Prosecutor 
with  the  St.  Paul  Office. 


Restraining 
orders  registered 
province-wide 

ach  Alberta  police  service  has 
its  own  restraining  order 
registry  as  of  December  31, 
1994.  These  registries,  maintained  on 
the  CPIC  (Canadian  Police  Informa- 
tion Centre)  system,  are  the  result  of 
the  Domestic  Violence  Registry 
Project  (DVRP)  explained  in  our  last 
issue.  The  DVRP  is  a joint  initiative 
of  Alberta  Justice  and  Alberta  police 
services. 

The  registries  provide  up-to-date 
information  on  valid  restraining 
orders,  peace  bonds  and  firearms 
prohibitions.  This  assists  victims  of 
family  violence  and  police  members 
responding  to  such  incidents. 

Through  CPIC  access,  this  informa- 
tion is  also  available  to  all  participat- 
ing police  agencies  across  Canada. 
This  is  of  particular  importance  for 
victims  of  criminal  harassment 
(stalking)  or  domestic  violence  who 
must  leave  the  place  where  the 
restraining  order  was  obtained. 

Police  have  often  expressed  concerns 
about  enforcing  civil  restraining 
orders,  citing  such  things  as  non- 
standard wording  or  no  proof  that  the 
respondent  is  aware  of  the  order. 
Members  can  now  be  assured  that 
any  such  orders  on  CPIC  have  been 
screened  and  validated  by  their  own 
police  service  prior  to  entry. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Gloria  Ohrt,  Manager 
Prevention  Programs 
Alberta  Justice 
Telephone:  (403)  427-3457 

Fax:  (403)  427-5916.  ❖ 
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Contact  your  local 
police  crime  prevention  unit 
on  how  to  get  involved, 


Crime 

Prevention 

It's  Everybody's  Business 

Ab eng 


Upcoming 
events ' 

March  19-22,  1995:  Banff 
International  Conference  on 
Behavioural  Science 
Topic:  Child  Abuse:  New 
directions  in  prevention  and 
treatment  across  the  life  span. 

Contact:  Linda  Chisholm, 
Telephone:  (403)  762-6312. 

❖ 

March  30-31,  1995:  Getting  it 
right:  The  first  national  re- 
search and  best  practice 
symposium  on  the  sexual 
abuse  of  young  children. 

Contact:  Cathy  Vine, 
Telephone:  (416)  324-2425. 


May  14-20,  1995:  Alberta 
Crime  Prevention  Week 
including  the  annual  Alberta 
Justice  Crime  Prevention 
Awards.  For  more  information 
or  nominations  for  awards 
contact  Gloria  Ohrt, 
Telephone:  (403)  427-3457.* 


National  Library  of  Canada 
Bibliqthdque  Rationale  du  Canada 


Powerful 
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touches  lives 


by  Phil  Mercredi 


~T^kunning  Through  The  Devil’s  Club  is  a play  about  family,  child  and 
rtf  sexual  abuse.  It  is  one  of  several  plays  performed  by  Azimuth  Theatre 
JL  V which  has  a mission  to  provide  “social  theatre.”  The  play  borrows  from 
the  understanding,  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  players  who  explore  and 
develop  the  five  stories  Devil’s  Club  tells.  Some  players  are  actual  survivors  of 
abuse. 


The  Devil’s  Club  represents  a gift  for  the  west  coast  Indian  people.  It’s  more 
than  an  aromatic  shrub  with  spines  and  prickles  - it  is  strong  medicine  where 
magical  powers  move.  The  lives  of  men  and  women  are  marked  with  healing 
when  running  through  the  Devil’s  Club. 

Azimuth  Theatre  will  be  performing  Running  through  the  Devil’s  Club  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  on  March  23,  1995.  The  performance  will  be  at  7:30  p.m. 
in  Lister  Hall,  which  is  part  of  the  University  residence  complex.  For  more 
information  about  Azimuth  Theatre  call  Carole  or  Deborah  at  (403)  448-9165 
in  Edmonton.  ❖ 


Children’s  book 
handles  tough 
subject  well 

How  do  you  talk  about  sexual  abuse 
with  a child?  Reading  The  Secret  of 
the  Silver  Horse , a children’s  story 
published  by  the  federal  Department 
of  Justice,  is  a good  way  to  start  It 
delicately  discusses  sexual  abuse  in 
the  context  of  a story  about  keeping 
secrets.  Children  will  enjoy  the  plot 
and  characters  while  getting  the 
message  that  some  secrets  should  not 
be  kept.  Limited  quantities  of  The 
Seem  of  the  Silver  Horse  are  avai  1- 
able  from: 

Communications  and  Consultation 
Branch 

Department  of  Justice 
Justice  Building 
239  Wellington  St  reel 
OTTAWA  ON  K1A0H8 
Telephone:  (613)937-4222 


fKX  Please  recycle 
oC7  this  newsletter 


The  Department  of  Justice  also 
publishes  a brochure  for  teenagers 
and  adults  called  What  to  do  when  a 
child  tells  you  of  sexual  abuse: 
Understanding  the 
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